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“ANDERSON 


‘'ETTY Brown and Patsy Ann Clark skipped hand in 
hand into the school yard, just as the bell rang. They 
marched side by side in line to classroom three-B, 
where Betty sat behind Pansy Ann, because she 
could not sit with her. How they wished that double 
seats were used, so they could sit together! 

After the morning song, Miss Hood, the teacher, 
picked up an open letter and smiled, as she looked 
into the bright, eager faces of her boys and girls. She 
read the letter to the class. The letter said that the county superin- 
tendent would give a prize to the two pupils receiving the best marks in 
the next arithmetic test. The prize would be a day’s trip to the state 
fair. A lady would have charge of the children who won prizes, so 
the parents need not worry. 
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That week, every one received high marks in arithmetic. But 
Betty’s and Pansy Ann’s marks were best of all. The two little girls 
were overjoyed. They began to talk of what they would see and do 
at the fair. 

At last the day of the test came. The interest among the boys 
and girls was very great, but of course there were a few lazy ones who 
said that there was no use in trying to get the prize. The rustling of 
papers, and sighs over answers that were hard to get, were the only 
sounds in the schoolroom, as the children worked thoughtfully. 

Betty was working the last example. She wrote down nine and 
carried two. Then added that column, but didn’t write the answer 
down because Pansy Ann, who had finished the test, jiggled the desk. 
She was so glad, she couldn’t sit still. But when Pansy Ann jiggled, 
Betty looked up and her sharp eyes saw that the answer to the last 
problem on Pansy Ann’s paper, was 139. Quick as a wink, she 
glanced at a finished paper on Jimmy Brown’s desk across the aisle. 
His answer was 120. Then Betty knew some one of them had added 
wrong, because she had added it 129. 

At just that moment, the fire bell rang loudly. 

In Betty’s dreams, that night, Pansy Ann’s 139 and Jimmy’s 120 
chased all the other numbers away, and then played horrid pranks 
on her. First, one would shout in her ear, “J’m right!” Then the 
other would scream, “No, you are not, /’m right!” They would 
laugh because she cried. Sometimes 129 would bob up behind Pansy 
Ann’s and Jimmy’s numbers and call loudly, “Betty, Betty, I know 
I’m right!”’ She tried to call to 129, but she couldn’t make it hear 
her voice. 

After what seemed a long long time to Betty, Mother came in 
and woke her, and told her that she had been crying in her sleep. 

Next morning, Betty could hardly wait to eat breakfast, she was 
so anxious to go to school; for she wanted to know, just as soon as she 
could, which one of those awful dream numbers was the right answer. 

When Miss Hood gathered the test papers in her hand, each 
child held his breath. The prizes, she told them, had been won by 
Frances Smith and Willie Berg. The pupils gasped and turned to 
look at Betty and Pansy Ann, who sat with downcast eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Miss Hood rapped sharply for order. She praised the win- 
ners, and then called the first class. Betty wanted to ask what the 
answer was to the last example; but when she raised her hand, Miss 
Hood said, “‘Hands down.” 

When the recess bell rang, Pansy Ann and Betty were told to 
keep their seats. After the other children passed out, Miss Hood 
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asked them to go to the blackboard and work an example which she 
gave to them. 

They wrote the answer down at the same moment. It was 129. 
Pansy Ann’s big blue eyes opened wide, and she said: 

“Why, Miss Hood, that is the last test question. How do you 
suppose I ever added it 139 yesterday >” 

“*T don’t know, dear.”” Then she turned to Betty, ““How did you 
add it 139 yesterday, Betty >” 

“O, Miss Hood, I—I didn’t. I added it 129. And then I 
couldn’t help but see Pansy Ann’s answer. And then I just looked 
at Jimmy’s, and then the bell rang. And—and I just put down Pansy 
Ann’s answer real quick, before we went out for fire-drill. “Cause | 
wanted so much to go to the fair with her. And I thought her answer 
must be right, until I had such horrid dreams.” 

“Betty, Betty,” sighed Miss Hood, “when will you learn?” 

“T know, Miss Hood, you’ve told me just lots and lots of times. 
And now I’m going to try harder than ever to be honest and to depend 


upon what my own really, truly, inside self tells me, and not on any one 
else—not even on Pansy Ann.” 
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AGNES DEERING MOORE 


“Jimmy! O Jin—my—y! O Jim—my—y—y! Why doesn’t 
he come?” Peter was growing impatient. “Jimmy! Wonder where 
he is, anyway? I s’pose he’s gone over to his cousin’s again. Now 
what shall Ido? Puck won’t be here today, for he said that Tuesday 
was his day to visit the elves. Oh! dear!”’ sighed Peter, as he looked 
dismally down at the tree trunk upon which he was sitting. Suddenly 
he brightened: 

“Why, there’s a ladybug. Isn’t she a beauty! 

Ladybug, Ladybug, 
Fly away home; 
Your house is on fire, 


Your children are burnt, all but one, 
And it flew under the corner stone.” 


Peter kept very still, to see what the ladybug would do. 

““Why doesn’t she fly away >” 

Peter was very much puzzled, for he had been told that if he said 
the ladybug rime, that dainty little creature would fly away. 

Do you expect me to believe that silly rime>”’’ asked the ladybug, 
disgustedly. “I declare, you human beings seem to think that we lady- 
bugs don’t have good sense. ‘This is the third time today that that 
silly bit of nonsense has been repeated to me.” 

“But isn’t it true?” 

“No; of course not. Nothing like that could ever happen to us. 
It never has happened, and it never will happen. And even if it could 
happen,” continued the little lady, “it couldn’t happen more than once, 
for we have only one home to burn. Now doesn’t that sound rea- 
sonable?” 

““Y—y—es, I s’pose it does,” admitted Peter. “I say, what a 
pretty dress—no, suit—no, it is a dress that you have on, isn’t it?” 

_ “To be sure it is,” replied the vain little creature, completely re- 

stored to her usual good humor. ‘And, as you say, it is a very pretty 
one. However, it doesn’t follow the fashion very closely, as my skirts 
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are long, while every one else is wearing the skirts short. I saw a young 
lady yesterday, whose skirt was quite up to her knees. Why, even 
my ankles don’t show. And long skirts are really more graceful, 
don’t you think? Isn’t my dress a lovely color? And the black dots 
set if off nicely, don’t they >” 

“Oh! yes,” said Peter. “You are a very lovely lady, I’m sure. 
And you never hurt any one, either, do you? But as far as that goes, 
none of the little people that I have met, ever harm any one, unless 
some one is cruel to them first. But you don’t look as if you could do 
any harm,” 

“We can’t,” replied the ladybug. “But then we haven’t much 
reason to do so, for people don’t bother us much—except to repeat that 
absurd rime.” The little creature looked very angry, and fairly shook 
with emotion. “But,” it sidled close to Peter, “‘I’ll tell you a secret, 
if you'll promise not to repeat it. We ladybugs have a great trick 
that we play on people. Y-ou can never guess what it is.”” 

“Oh! what is it?” Peter’s eyes were wide with excitement. He 
did love secrets, and having one with a bug was ever so much more fun 
than having one with a person. 

“Well, pay very close attention, and | will tell you.” As the 
ladybug said this, it flew lightly upon Peter’s shoulder and lowered its 
voice to whisper: “Now are you listening?” 

“Yes,” breathed Peter. 

““Well, when any one comes near us, we keep very still and pre- 
tend to be dead. Sometimes people toss us up into the air, to see if 
we will move, but we keep very still, and they soon let us alone. Now, 
isn’t that a capital joke to play on them>” 

“T should say it is,” agreed Peter. “‘I wonder what they'd say, 
if they knew.” 

“Remember that you said you’d never tell. But I do wish people 
wouldn’t toss us about so.” The poor thing shivered. “I was tossed 
up, yesterday. Oh! it was horrible! I shall never be quite the same 
again, I fear.” 

“Did it hurt so badly>” asked Peter, sympathetically. 

“Hurt? Why, of course it hurt,” exclaimed Mrs. Ladybug. 
“How should you like to have a big giant come along and throw you 
up into the air?” 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” said Peter, “and I'll never, never do 
such a thing to you, as long as I live. And when I see others do it, 
I'll tell them not to.” 

“Oh! thank you a lot. I shall be very much obliged, if you will.” 


As it said this, the ladybug flew from Peter’s shoulder, onto the edge 
of the stump. 
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“Why, Ladybug, I didn’t know you wore a petticoat.” 

“Petticoat! What an idea!” exclaimed Mrs. Ladybug. “These 
aren't petticoats. They are wings, and very beautiful ones at that. 
When I want to go any place, I tuck up my skirts, spread my wings, 
and away I fly. My red dotted dress is for both ornament and pro- 
tection.” 


the 


“Ladybug, Ladybug, fly away home.” 


“Oh—h—h!” Peter was thoughtful for a moment. ‘Please, 
Ladybug, if you don’t keep your children under a stone, where do 
you keep them >” 

““Ah—h—h, would you like to see some of the little dears? 
They are of all sizes—from the ones who are beautiful ama eggs, 
to those who are almost grown.’ 

““Yes; do let me see some.” 
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““Very well; come with me over to the apple tree, and | will show 
you some of my infants, first.” Away she flew, leaving Peter to follow. 

When Peter reached the tree, little Mrs. Ladybug showed him 
a patch of white stuff that was thin and soft, and which looked very 
much like a tiny tent. 

““Now be very careful and don’t touch anything,’ she warned. 
Then she gently lifted one side of the flap, and Peter saw some of 
her young children, greedily devouring quantities of little bugs that 
were no larger than the head of a pin. 

““These are my youngest,” said Mrs. Ladybug, proudly. ““When 
they have eaten all the bugs in this tent, they will leave it and go in 
search of more. 


“But when they leave that tent, where will they make their 
homes 

“Oh! they carry their homes with them, as all great hunters do, 
and they stop wherever they happen to be, when they get tired. The 
dear children will grow rapidly from now on, and of course will out- 
grow many dresses. 

“Here is one of my eldest children, fastened to the bark of this 
tree. She feels that she is quite grown up now, and she is making 
herself a suit of clothes like her father’s and mine. The darling is 
working hard, for it is especially difficult for them to get their wings. 
She is quite determined to have them, for she knows that no ladybug 
is considered really grown up, if she doesn’t possess a pair of wings. 
I am glad she is getting them early, so that she will be able to use them 
a long time before winter comes.” 

“Ladybug, what becomes of you and all your relatives in the 
winter? I never see any of you about. Perhaps you don’t live very 
long. Some of the little people that I have met, do not.” 

“Oh! but we live a very long time,” little Mrs. Ladybug hastened 
to assure Peter. ‘““Why, we live a whole year at least, and sometimes 
longer. Now, I wonder if you wouldn’t like to know what we do all 
through the long winter months.” 

“Oh! yes; please hurry and tell me.” 

“You see, it is like this. The winter here, as you know, is very 
cold, so we hibernate. Ah! I see you don’t know what that means 
—not that I blame you. You are really much too young to know the 
meaning of such a big word. Why, it is all I can do to manage some 
of them, and I am quite grown up. When I say we hibernate, I simply 
mean that we go into our winter quarters, where we stay throughout 
the cold weather. Sometimes we crawl in between the bark and the 
log of a tree, or frequently we find a nice doorstep to creep under. 
Now I think I have told you most of the things about us that would 
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interest you. ‘There is just one little favor I want to ask of you.” She 
paused and looked anxiously at Peter. 

“Of course, Ladybug, I shall be glad to do anything you wish. 
Shall I bring you some sugar and water or crumbs of bread or—”’ 

“Nothing like that,” replied Ladybug. “‘It is just a matter of 
names. My relatives in England are called ‘ladybirds.’ I think that 
is a much prettier name, don’t you?” 

“Yes, very much. Would you like to have me call you that?” 

“Oh! will you please? And will you tell your friends to do the 
same? I shall be ever so much obliged to you. It isn’t as if we were 
like ordinary bugs; we’re very much nicer, really. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Oh! quite,” replied Peter. “And I shall tell Jimmy and 
Tommy and Jane and—and—why here’s Jimmy now! Where have 
you been, Jimmy? I called and called you, and you didn’t answer 
at all.” 

“T came as soon as I could, Peter, and when I did come, you 
wouldn’t even look at me. I shook you and punched you, but you 
wouldn’t say a word. You couldn’t have been asleep, because—” 

“Of course, I wasn’t asleep, Jimmy. I was hearing some very 
interesting facts. Perhaps I shall tell you them, some day. But | 
must go to the house now, as Mother is calling me, and besides—I’m 
hungry. Good-by.” 

And Peter trudged off toward the house. 


For friends and home and 
food, we thank thee, J esus 
Christ. Amen. 
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Chapter 
THE LOSS OF THE KEY 


The next day, Prudence met Faith and Patience in the meadow. 

“Well, Prudence, have you your key>” 

“Yes, right here,” answered Prudence, patting her neck. “I 
shall never, never part with it.” 

“Come, then,” said Faith, “‘as we all have our keys safe, let us 
play with our dolls here on the grass. Mother has lent me this small 
tablecloth, and we can have a picnic.” 

“That will be great fun,” said Prudence. 

“Your child, Ruth, may sit here in the shade of this tree, and 
Patience, Lucinda might sit opposite, and my Mehitable Ann at the 
side. But what shall we have at the picnic?” 

“T have some crackers in my pocket,” said Patience. 

“T have a doughnut left from my lunch,” said Faith. 

“What have you, Prudence?” 

“T haven’t anything but three little tiny pieces of candy, but | 
don’t want to play with that; it’s all I have, girls; I want to save it.” 

“Each one of us gave something,” said Faith. 

“Yes, I know, but if we eat this candy now, then I won’t have 
any left.” 

“Some other time you'll have some,” said Faith. 

“No; I won’t give you my candy, so there!” 

Prudence threw back her head defiantly, as she spoke the words. 
Then she put her hand quickly to her throat 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed, “I’ve lost 

“Lost what ?”’ asked both girls together in a breath. 

“T’ve lost my dear little key,” and Prudence began to cry, throw- 
ing herself down upon the ground. 

“Oh! you'll find it again,” said Faith, soothingly. 

““You’ll never find it while you cry, for you won't be able to see 
where you've dropped it,” said Patience. 
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“The party is all ready.” 
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: “Come, don’t cry,” added Faith, “I’m sure you'll find it if you 
look.” 
But Prudence would not be comforted, nor would she play any 
more, but lay in the long grass sobbing as if her heart would break. 
“Please don’t cry any more,” pleaded Patience, “it makes us all 
so unhappy. Let us play. See, we can put these red leaves about 
for plates; they are so pretty.” 

““But what will we put on the plates>’’ asked Prudence, wiping 
her eyes, and lifting her head a tiny bit. 

“Why, the doughnut and crackers,” said Patience. 

“You shall have half my doughnut for your Mehitable Ann,” 
said Faith, sweetly. 

“You are real good,” said Prudence, slowly dragging herself up 
from the grass and putting her hand into her pocket. 

“Girls, I’m sorry I was mean; here’s my candy; we'll divide it,” 
and she held out her hand with the candy in it. 

“Oh! Prudence,” Patience exclaimed, coming nearer. ‘“What’s 
that in your hand all stuck over with candy >” 

“T believe it’s your key, Prudence,” said Faith. ‘Look and see!” 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed Prudence, looking into her hand, “‘it is 
my key. How did it get there>”’ and she gave a little cry of pleasure. 
“T’ll try not to lose it again. I suppose it was because I was so selfish 
that I could not find it. I'll not be so mean again.” 

“Come, girls,” called Faith, who had been busy all this time, 
spreading the cloth and putting things on it, “the party is all ready; 
now each of you talk for your child and I will for mine.” 

“Oh! aren’t these cunning,” said Patience, “‘just lovely for the 
dolls’ tea—dear little acorn cups. Where did you find them, Faith?” 

“Why, under that big oak tree; and see, I’ve piled the acorns 
together at this end of the table, and we can play they are baked po- 
tatoes. May I help your Lucinda to a baked potato?” 

“Oh! thank you,” answered Patience. “She is very fond of 
potatoes.” 

“Oh! here comes Rover,” exclaimed Prudence. “Now he’s 
sure to run over the cloth with his dirty feet, and spoil it all.” 

Rover, seeing the children, gave a bark and bounded through 
the grass and rushed over the picnic cloth, wagging his tail and barking 
as if he had done quite the proper thing. 

“Oh! Rover,” cried Patience, “how could you>” 

“Let’s tie him up to this tree,”” suggested Prudence, “then he can’t 
do any more mischief.” 

“Oh! no, Prudence, that would be cruel. We wouldn’t like any 
one to tie us up, and besides he wants to play with us. We'll just have 
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time to play two or three games of hide and seek with Rover, then | 
must go home and practice my music lesson.” 

“We'll fold up the cloth first,” said Patience. “Now, come on,” 
and away they ran, each one behind a tree or bush, and Rover chasing 
after, to hunt out each one in turn. They had great fun with the big 
dog, and you may be sure that Rover enjoyed himself quite as much as 
they did. After five or ten minutes of this play, they all started for 
home. 

““We never went into the garden, today,” said Prudence. 

“No; we could not go today,” said Patience. “Don’t you re- 
member, you lost your key, and that made us forget that we could go, 
until it was too late> We might all go in together tomorrow, after 
school.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea,” said Faith. 

“Well, here we are at my gate,” said Prudence, stopping before 
a little white house. , 

“Well, good-by, Prudence,” said the two little girls, and here 
they parted. 
(To be continued. ) 


BLUE BUTTERFLIES 
NELLIE Hurst 


I thought you were blue flowers, 
Growing here and there; 

But when I walk, you rise and fly, 
And leave the grass all bare. 


If all the flowers were butterflies, | 
And rose and flew away, 

Oh! I would be so lonesome then! 
I’m glad the flowers stay. 
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GOD'S GIFT OF THE TREES 


And the earth brought forth . . . trees bearing fruit, wherein is the seed 
thereof, . . . and God saw that it was good. 


Many years ago, a little seed was planted. The seed sent tiny 
roots down into the ground and pushed a little green stem up into the 
air. Before long, it grew to be a tree which lived, breathed, ate, 
drank, worked, and rested at the proper time, year after year. After 
several years had passed, it became big and strong. Because it had 
such lovely spreading branches, it was called “the children’s tree.” 
Among its friendly branches, many families of children for many sum- 
mers have enjoyed its beautiful shade. Away up among the branches, 
is a comfortable seat. In the top of the tree there is a nice strong plat- 
form, with a railing around it, where the boys sleep on hot nights, and 
where, all through the summer, the little girls enjoy their storybooks 
and their dolls. 

Several weeks ago, a gray-haired lady passed along the street, 
and as she stopped and looked up at the children in the tree, she said: 
“T planted that tree, years and years ago, and if I had not nursed it very 
tenderly, the children could not be enjoying it, this beautiful summer 
day. I remember that a terrible storm came one night. The next 
morning, I found my little tree perfectly flat on the ground. I drove 
a stake by its side, to which I tied it for support; after that I looked 
after it very carefully, for several weeks. I’m glad I did, just for the 
children’s sake.” 

Everybody loves the trees. I know a lady who is so fond of them 
that she cannot bear to have one cut down or marred in any way. 
This lady is called a “‘tree lover.” One day, as she was hurrying along 
in her buggy, going out into the country, she saw a tree from which 
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smoke was pouring. Some boy had probably started a fire in it. The 
lady was in a big hurry, but she turned around, drove as fast as she 
could to the nearest telephone, and got the fire department out to save 
the tree’s life. 

There was a tract of land for sale that is covered with grand old 
trees which have grown for years and years. Among the trees there 
is a beautiful winding stream. A man had decided ‘to buy the land, 
intending to cut down all the trees. Just as soon as this lady found it 
out, she went to the owner of the land and paid quite a good deal more 
money than the man would give, in order to save the lives of those 
beautiful trees. ‘Then she presented the tract of land with the grand 
old trees and the running stream, to the children of that city. It is 
known as “The Children’s Park.”” Wasn’t that a beautiful gift? 

Have you ever thought about how the different parts of a tree help 
each other? How the roots help the leaves, and how the leaves help 
the roots, and how the trunk, branches, twigs, and each part have a 
special work to do? And have you ever thought about the wonderful 
way in which the roots branch out under the ground, with little mouths 
in the tip ends, and how the little mouths take in the food for the nour- 
ishment and strength of the tree, sending it up to every little twig and 
bud? 

When the food and water have been taken up through the little 
root mouths, they make what is called sap. The sap of the sugar maple 
tree, boiled down, gives us our nice maple syrup and maple sugar. 

Many useful things are made from the sap of the India rubber tree. 

In South America, there is a tree called the cow tree, whose sap 
is used as a delicious and wholesome drink, much like milk. In Mada- 
gascar, there is a kind of tree called the traveler’s tree; it contains large 
quantities of pure, fresh water, for the comfort of travelers in the desert. 

The largest trees in the world are in California. There is one 
tree there, called ““The Father of the Forest;” it is more than 400 feet 
high and more than 100 feet around the trunk. 

The age of a tree may be told by counting the rings in its trunk 
after it has been sawed in two. Each ring counts for one year. 

Some of the trees of California are thought to date back to the 
time of King David. Some of those big trees are probably four or five 
thousand years old. In the trunk of one, 1800 circles were counted. 

In the gardens of Christ’s College, Cambridge, England, there is 
a mulberry tree, which is said to have been planted by the poet Milton, 
in 1632. 


Forestry schools have been opened at Yale, Harvard, and many 
other places. 


The value of trees can hardly be told. Let us name some of the 
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ways in which they serve us: Houses, fences, furniture, fuel, boats, 
ships, India rubber goods, cork, telephone poles, railroad cars. We 
could just go on and on and fill a page or two, naming the many useful 
things that are given to us by the trees. 

In Luther Burbank’s wonder gardens in Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, there are many beautiful trees. Burbank does not create new 
trees and plants; he only guides nature in developing them. 

Some time ago, he was asked how many fruit trees he was working 
ne He replied, “I am working just now on about 4000 different 

inds.”” 

At one time, Burbank guided nature in developing the shells of 
the English walnuts so thin that the birds got them all. He saw his 
mistake, and through nature, put the shells on again. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a tree lover. He said, “A well grown 
tree is a noble treasure to any community, just as is a work of art.”” And 
again he said, “Under the oak I love to sit, and hear all the things which 
its leaves have to tell. No printed leaves have more treasures of history 
or literature, to those who know how to listen.” 

Why are we all tree lovers? Is it not because the tree tells us a 
story about ourselves ? 

The tree is filled with perfect life. This life flows from the tiniest 
roots to the smallest leaves. For its life and strength and support, the 
part of the tree which we see depends upon the roots which we do not 
see, and the roots depend wholly upon the soil, in which it lives and has 
Its being. 
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A mountain chief was Little Waw, 
In the days of the long ago; 
The smallest chief you ever saw, 


In the days of the long ago. 


Not so tall as the ferns that grew 
In the days of the long ago, 
His thoughts were high, and his heart 


was true, 


In the days of the long ago. 
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He wore a coat of colors gay, 
In the days of the long ago, 
A feather cap, in smartest way, 


In the days of the long ago. 


A long bow at his shoulder swung, 
In the days of the long ago; 
From beaded belt a quiver hung, 


In the days of the long ago. 


His wigwam, set upon a rock, 
In the days of the long ago, 
Was built to stand the tempest shock, 
‘In the days of the long ago. 
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Here gathered all the chiefs of fame, 
In the days of the long ago, 


To pass the news or play a game, 


In the days of the long ago. 


By pony trail they came from far, 


In the days of the long ago, 
From canyon deep, from rugged spar, 


In the days of the long ago. 
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Past deep abyss, past rocky head, 
In the days of the long ago; 

By sandy plain and dry creek bed, 
In the days of the long ago. 


Each brought his children and his 


squaw, 
In the days of the long ago, 
To visit good Chief Little Waw, 


In the days of the long ago. 


At eve they camped in valley green, 
In the days of the long ago, 
And merry were those times, I ween, 


In the days of the long ago. 
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Chief Waw was ready for each guest, 
In the days of the long ago; 

To welcome all, he did his best, 
In the days of the long ago. 
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They danced by light of midnight moon, 


In the days of the long ago, 
To croak of frog, and cry of loon, 


In the days of the long ago. 


But sweeter music the maidens made, 
In the days of the long ago, 

As on their flutes of reed they played, 
In the days of the long ago. 


They feasted there on tender corn, 
In the days of the long ago, 

And then they slept till early morn, 
In the days of the long ago. 


They shot with arrows at a mark, 


In the days of the long ago; 


They swam where icy pools were dark, 


In the days of the long ago. 


They counseled, too, how they should — 
live, 


In the days of the long ago; 
How best to work, how best to give, 


In the days of the long ago. 
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None ever spoke a cruel word, 
In the days of the long ago; 
None ever harmed a beast or bird, 


In the days of the long ago. 


For Little Waw, of gentle mind, 
In the days of the long ago, 
To great and small was ever kind, 


In the days of the long ago. 


He ruled his land in love and peace, 


In the days of the long ago— 
Oh! that his reign should ever cease, 
In the days of the long ago. 
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WEE WISDOM 


ROYAL, SECRETARY 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no 
evil. Price of pins, 25 cents each. 

Requirement for Membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary 
of the Booster Club, Tenth and Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and Letters—A\ll Booster letters and club reports must be in by the 
twenty-fifth of the second month preceding date of issue. 

If your Booster friends do not answer your letters, write again, or write to 
one who will answer. Please do not ask us to write for you. There are so many 
Boosters that we cannot write for you. 

When you send us a story or a poem for Wee Wisdom, please be sure to 
tell us whether you composed it yourself, or whether you copied it. When you 
copy anything, give the author’s name, and tell from where you copied it. 

Peter Pan Cap—A Peter Pan cap is given each Booster who sends five 
subscriptions to Wee Wisdom. You do not have to send in all the names at 


one time; send them as you can, and when the fifth one is received, we will mail 
you a cap. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I am always glad when Wee Wisdom comes to me 
every month. I like the Bible Lessons, Puzzle Page, and Young Authors the 
best. I enjoy the letters and the poems very much.—Doris Werner, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My cousin gave you to me, and you have been 
coming about six months. I like ‘Peter Pan’’ and the Bible Lessons the best.— 
Ardean O. Wings, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—We love you very much, especially the Magic 
Pillows, “‘Peter Pan,” Young Authors, Puzzle Page, and Blanche’s Corner. 
We would miss you very much, if you did not come.—Frances and Lawrence 
Clark, St. Lambert, Que., Can. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you very much. I have taken you for three 
years, and I don’t think I could do without you. When I had scarlet fever, I 
read you, and you helped me in many ways. I also read Mother's Unity 
Magazine and Weekly Unity.—Elsie L. Miller, Monessen, Pa. 

My Dear Boosters—I do love Wee Wisdom. At night my mother reads 
me the Bible stories out of the Bible and then out of Wee Wisdom. I love the 
Lessons for Young Students and the sewing pages. I have been holding for a 
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Bible for a long time, and at Christmas my godmother in England sent me one. 
—Julia Jennen, Premaydena, Tasman Peninsula, Tasmania. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love to read you every month. When I think I 
feel sick, I repeat this line, ““God is my health; I can’t be sick.’’ I love to read 
‘Peter Pan,” Young Authors, and The Prayer of Faith—Alice J. Williams, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Mry sister and I enjoy reading you from cover to 
cover, very much. We have no choice of stories because we like them all.— 
Clark Brooks, Spirit River, Alta., Can. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—We enjoy you very much. The stories we like 
best are, Lessons for Young Students, “Peter Pan,” and Aunt Joy’s Nature 
Talks.—Pauline and Madeline Puryear, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you from front to back. I love every story 
in you so well that I have no choice.—Eloise 1. Phelps, Chicago, II). 

My dear Wees—I love Wee Wisdom from beginning to end. Last week 
my throat was sore, but after reading The Prayer of Faith from Wee Wisdom, 
I felt much better.—Mabel Isberner, Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Today I was skating, when I fell and hurt my knee. 
I cried and went into the house. When Mother saw me, she said she knew a 
little girl who had forgotten to say her little verse, ““God walks beside me all the 
day.”” Mother rubbed by knee, and we said The Prayer of Faith, and I 
went out to play again. Then I was singing the verses to a tune.-—Helen Day, 
W. Stockbridge, Mass. 

_ Dear Wee Wisdom—lI enjoy you very much. I read you from cover to 
cover. I like the letters, Bible Lessons, and Young Authors the best. When 
I finish with you, I lend you to my schoolmates. You have taught me many 
things. I do not know what I would do if you did not come.—Treva Wagner, 
Anilla, W. Va. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you very much. I like “The Fairies,”’ in 
the February book. I have told many children about you.—Sara E. Allen, 
Norwood, Ohio. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Y ou have visited me every month for two years. | 
could hardly do without you. How much I like to see your orange colored dress 
peeping from the wrapper, in the mail! I like every page of you, and read you 
from cover to cover. I am going to pay your traveling expenses to the little girl 
next door, so you may visit her each month, too. I have a little sister; we call 
her Unity baby, because she is so good. One day, a few weeks ago, our cat, 
Tom, disappeared. He was gone four days, and | cried every day. On the 
fourth day Mother said to me: ‘“Why don’t you say The Prayer of Faith, 
and give thanks that Tom is now on his way back home?”’ I did; and he came 
back that night. Sometime ago, I seemingly had the mumps. I repeated The 
Prayer of Faith, and nearly all the swelling went down in one evening.—Harold 
D. Humphrey, Granite City, IIl. 

Dear Wees—I love Wee Wisdom’s stories very much. My mother was 
ill for a month. I have been praying all the time, and now she is well. I wear 
my Booster pin, and I try to remember what it means.—Virginia Dunstan, 
Pagoda, Colo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Our uncle sent you to us for our Christmas present. 
My little sisters, my brothers, and I enjoy you. We like “Peter Pan” and the 
- little verses, the best. I read Wee Wisdom to my brother and sisters.—Ruth 
Goldsby, Dellvale, Kans. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I am going to tell you how God helped me. One 
day, as we were coming home, my sister saw a friend of hers, who was carrying 
a little kitten. She let us play with it a little while. We wished that we could 
have a little kitten like it to play with. That night, my cousin came over with 
his dog. We heard the dog barking at something in the back yard, and when 
we went to look, we found a cat with four little kittens. God had fulfilled my 
wish, because it was a good wish.—Martha Barnes, New Orleans, La. 

Dearest Wees—I have been taking Wee Wisdom for two years, and I look 
forward to its coming every month. My mother takes Unity, and she likes her 
magazine as much as I do mine. I enjoyed the story, “The Help Yourself 
Garden.’’"—Louise Thacker, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I receive you every month, and I like you very much. 
When I was in the hospital, you-came to me every month. [I let other crippled 
children read you, and they liked you, too. I learned the little prayer in Wee 
Wisdom, and I say it every night—Ethel L. Williams, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you very much, and I look forward to your 
coming each month. I have memorized The Prayer of Faith, and it means much 
to me.—Ruby A. Grant, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Dear Secretary—Wee Wisdom and I have been friends for a long time. 
Unity sent me a little prayer called The Prayer of Faith, and I have learned it 
by heart.—Selma J. Belles, Seatile, Wash. 

Dear Wees—lI am getting much good from Wee Wisdom, and I am giving 
my copies to other children, who I hope will get as much good out of them as I 
have. In Wee Wisdom, I like best, “‘Peter Pan,” “Billy, Bobby, and Bubble,” 
and the Magic Pillows.—Carl McNally, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Once when I was taking examinations and couldn't 
get a problem, I asked the Lord to help me. I held my pencil in hand, waiting for 
help. Soon it came to me. I then wrote it down, and when my examination 
papers came back, I found that the problem was correct.—jJames Bovers, 
Decorah, Iowa. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Y ou were sent to me as a Christmas present. I enjoy 
reading you very much. My little brother and sister enjoy having me read you 
to them. I look for you every month. Here is a poem | wrote: 

April is here at last, 
The cold winter is past. 
Lady Spring is on her way, 
To greet us as the dawn of day. 
—Winifred E. Harding, Rock Island, /Il. 
Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like you very much. I like best Busy Sunbeams 
and the Puzzle Page.—Roberta Wightman, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—l like the letters and Young Authors best. I sprained 
my ankle day before yesterday. I prayed that it would get well, and now it 
doesn’t hurt a bit— Roberta Ferguson, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am glad you are coming to me for another year. 
You are getting better and bigger, and [ enjoy you so much.—Ruby Bolander, 
Palmerton, Ont., Can. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy reading you very much. I certainly have 
accomplished much by reading you, too. If every boy and girl would read Wee 
Wisdom, this would be a better world.—Zenobia E. Switha, Belton, Texas. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI love you, little magazine. I watch eagerly for you 
every month, and read you from cover to cover. [| like everything in you so much 
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that I can’t tell which I like best. When I have finished reading you, I lend 


you to a little friend, who enjoys you very much, too.—Vivian Bottelsen, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I received the magazine this evening, and as soon as 
I ate my supper, I sat down and read it. I am very interested in your stories. 
I like the Bible Lessons and Busy Sunbeams best of all.—Barbara Hayward, 
Randolph, Vt. 

Dear Wees—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I like the stories, the 
sewing lessons, and the Bible Lessons. They help me in many ways.—Bernice 
Kane, Davenport, Ia. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Y ou were given to me for Christmas, by a friend of 
Mother’s, and I like you very much. I like you so well that I can’t say which 
part I like best —Gladys Hughes, Woodinville, Wash. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI am always trying to be good, but it would be very 
hard to do if I did not have Wee Wisdom to help me. I have the “Book of 
Silent Prayer” which helps me, too.—Nancy Brown, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have received Wee Wisdom for only two months, 
but I love it already. I was so delighted with my first copy that I could hardly 
wait for the next.—Lucille Esterquest, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like you very much. I like the story, ““The 
Garden, the Gate, and the Key.’” When I had my tests, I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and I received good grades in everything —Mildred Thornton, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

Dear Wees—lI like you very much. I like ““The Garden, the Gate, and 
the Key,”’ best.—Virginia Dark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Wees—I am a very lucky girl, because a neighbor is having you sent 
to me. I love you as a dear friend. I like Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, ‘‘Peter 
Pan,” Busy Sunbeams, and “‘Lucy Lee Knows a Lovely Gift.”—Margaret 
Kuhlman, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Boosters—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I especially enjoy the 
Magic Pillows, Booster letters, and the prayer. I have been letting a friend read 
Wee Wisdom, and she likes it very much.—Gertrude Goldthorp, Seattle, Wash. 

My dear Secretary—Wee Wisdom was given to me for Christmas; I enjoy 
it very much. I like the Young Authors and Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, best. 
—Alida Birch, Kingston, R. 1. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My mama gave you to me for Christmas. I like 
you very much. I like the Puzzle Page and ““The Garden, the Gate, and the 
Key,” best. I am sending you a puzzle; I made it up myself. I say my Magic 
Pillows every day.—Frank Weaver, Stockton, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like Wee Wisdom more than words can tell. It 
has made a better girl of me. Everybody has noticed the improvement, and 
some want to know how I did it. I simply answer, “I read Wee Wisdom.” — 


Juanita Word, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I am certainly glad to see that Wee Wisdom is forty- 
eight pages thick, now. I pay special attention to your new addition, Handicraft. 
I have made a feeding box for the birds, and am now making a rustic bird 
house, as shown in the April number. I have already set up one bird house, which 
is now inhabited.—Bobbie Karsch, Farmington, Mo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you very much. I have learned the twenty-third 
psalm by heart. I made an apron from the sewing lesson in Wee Wisdom. | 
wear it to school.—Juanita Richardson, Wilbur, Wash. 
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My dearest Wee Wisdom—lI like the Magic Pillows, Bible Lessons, and 
“The Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” the best, but I love all the rest, too. I 
always read my Wee Wisdom all through—W anda E. Lietzon, Helena, Mont. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Wee Wisdom has always helped me very much. 
I like “‘Peter Pan,’’ Magic Pillows, Bible Lessons, and ‘“The Garden, the 
Gate, and the Key,” the best. But all the rest are such nice stories, too.— 
Parintha Wily, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Before I began to take Wee Wisdom, I used not 
to be nice to my company. When my friend came over, we fussed and could 
not get along at all. After I had received my first Wee Wisdom, and had read 
it through, I thought it the nicest little book for naughty little children. I let my 
playmate read it, too. We read the stories about the glad little children who were 
learning to be good to everybody by reading Wee Wisdom. From that day, 
we two have been friends, and we've been friends to everybody else, too. All 
children should take Wee Wisdom.—J/ohnnie Nelson, El Centro, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you very much. I. like to read the beautiful 
stories and poems. I read every page, and enjoy one as much as the other. 
F. Ellen Wilson, Fort Laramie, Wyo. 

Dear Editor—My brother takes Wee Wisdom magazine. I read it, too, 
u like it very much. We all like to read the stories—Lvnn Beal, Ottawa, 

ans. 
New MEMBERS OF THE BoosTER CLuB: 

Ruby A. Grant, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Selma J. Belles, Seattle, Wash.; 
Hayden Baker, Medford, Mass.; Elizabeth Carson, Kansas City, Mo.; Phoebe 
Sutton, Warroad, Minn.; Ruby Bolander, Palmerton, Ont., Can.; Ruth 
Goldsby, Dellvale, Kans.; Edwin Ewart, Lincoln, Nebr.; Gladys Potter, 
Patchogue, L. I., N. Y.; Lucille Esterquest, Chicago, IIl.; Nancy Brown, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Edward K. Adams, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Doris M. Dibb, 
Bogota, N. J.; Carl Andrews, Detroit, Mich; Elizabeth H. Carper, Richmond, 
Va.; Karl Hasenstein, Leominster, Mass.; Frank Nelson, Casper, Wyo.; 
Robert O. Richardson, Oakland, Calif.; Alida Birch, Kingston, R. I.; Henrietta 
E. Love, Raleigh, N, C.; Alysse Power, Chevy Chase, Md.; Helen Moot, 
Erie, Pa.; Muriel Goforth, Everett, Wash.; Lola B. Abgaroff, Madera, Calif. ; 
S. Judson De Mott, Tulia, Texas. 


Wees WHo WANT To CoRRESPOND WITH OTHER WEES: 

Ethel L. Williams, 303 W. Wishkah st.; Aberdeen, Wash.; Ophelia 
Neely, 2018 Colfax st., Evanston, Ill.; Ruth Goldsby, Dellvale, Kans.; Ruby 
Bolander, RFD route 2, Palmerton, Ont., Can.; Roberta Ferguson, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; Zenobia E. Switha, 114 West Avenue D, Belton, Texas; Lucille Ester- 
guest, 4015 Warwick ave., Chicago, IIl.; Henrietta E. Love, 835 W. Morgan 
st., Raleigh, N. C.; Alida Birch, Kingston, R. I.; F. Ellen Wilson, Fort 
Laramie, Wyo.; Harold D. Humphrey, 2309 Lincoln ave., Granite City, Ill. ; 
Gertrude Goldthorp, Seattle, Wash.; Juanita Richardson, Wilbur, Wash. 


Wees Wuo Ask THE PRAYERS OF OTHER WEES: 

Ophelia Neely, school work; Ethel L. Williams, health; James Boyers, 
success for father; Zenobia Switha, health and school work; Nancy Brown, 
arithmetic; Annie M. Wilkins, school work; Lucille Esterquest, arithmetic; 
Harold D. Humphreys, illumination; Juanita Word, memory, and health for 
mother and cousin; Parintha Wily, health; Juanita Richardson, health and 
prosperity for mother. 
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This morning, we heard Boon 
barking in an excited way. 


We all went out onto the front 
porch, to see what interested him 
sO. 


Two robins were flying around, 
crying, and a young robin was mak- 
ing little jumps in the grass. 


‘‘The wind shook the tree, last 
night, and the little fellow tumbled 
out,’ said Buddy. 
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Daddy put a ladder against the 
tree, and held it steady, while 
Buddy carried the little robin up 
and put it into its nest. 


““A young robin was making little jumps in the grass.” 
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DE! DEPARTMENT 


SHEDDING SUNLIGHT 
Sara V. RitcHiE (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


Betty sat at her window, thinking about what she might do, when 
her friend Jean came running up to her front steps, calling her. Soon 
they were talking excitedly on the front porch. 

“T have heard,” said Jean, “of some children in the hospital 
who have nothing to do. Why don’t we help them?” 

“Yes, let’s start right now.” 

They agreed, and before long, both were cutting out paper dolls, 
and making doll clothes. They also filled some baskets with fruit. 
When they were almost finished, the door bell rang. Betty ran to the 
door, and found in the mail box a little magazine called Wee Wisdom. 
She ran to Jean, and they sat down and read it. When they had 
finished it, Betty asked, 

““Why wouldn’t it be a good thing to give this book to the sick 
children, so it would bring them good thoughts.” 

“Let’s do,” agreed Jean. 

Not many days later, both girls were walking from the hospital 
with happy hearts. 


THE GIRL THAT KNEW THE GOOD 


SHIRLEY Sopp (9 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Jane and Marie were friends, but sometimes Marie thought or 
said unkind things about Jane. One day Marie said: 

“Jane, you think your Sunday dress is prettier than mine.” 

There was a silence, because Jane had read Wee Wisdom and 
loved God and did not want to be unkind. Finally she said: 

“Oh! Marie, I think your dress is much prettier than mine.” 

Then Marie felt ashamed of herself. Ever since then, Marie, 
too, reads Wee Wisdom and loves God. 
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HAROLD EVANS ||| KELLOGG 
AN INDIAN BEAD CHAIN 


This month we are going to learn how to do some of the handi- 
work of the American Indians. In one of our trips with Peter Pan, 
we learned how the Navajos make their woolen blankets with all sorts 
of pretty designs woven in them. 

The Hopis, the Zunis, and the Indians living in the pueblos 
along the Rio Grande,- make decorated pottery, and the Hopis and 
Apaches make very fine baskets. As some of you may know, one of 
the crafts of the Sioux Indians is the making of beadwork. Surely 
all of us will be interested in learning how to do this kind of work for 
ourselves. Beadwork can be done by either boys or girls, and perhaps 
it would prove interesting for some of us to have a friendly little con- 
test, to see which one can make the best bead chain. 

We shall need a bead loom; also number 60 and number 90 linen 
thread, a number 12 bead needle, and some small blue, white, and 
red beads. In selecting the beads, we should see that they are all very 
nearly the same size and shape. 

For the base of the loom, we need a board about one half inch 
thick, thirty-eight inches long, and two and one half inches wide. For 
the two end pieces, we need two pieces of soft wood, cut down to 
three fourths of an inch thick, one and one fourth inches high, and two 
and one half inches long. These are to be nailed to the baseboard, one 
and one half inches from each end. See diagram. 

With a pair of pliers or a cold chisel, cut the heads from twenty- 
four very small brads, or pins. Drive twelve of these into each cross 
piece, as close together as possible. 

Put a screw eye into each end of the long board, to which to 
fasten the ends of the threads. Now the loom is finished. 

The next step is to thread the loom. Cut eleven pieces of the 
number 60 thread, each about forty-two inches long. These threads 
are called the warp threads. 

Tie these threads to the screw eye at one end; then stretch the 
threads between the brads, and fasten to the screw eye at the other end. 
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One thread should be between each two brads. Now we are ready 
to start our bead weaving. 

After threading the bead needle with the number 90 thread, the 
end of the thread should be tied to the outside warp thread about one 
half inch from the left end of the loom. Bring the needle and thread 
under the warp threads, and string ten blue beads on the thread. 
Bring one cf the beads up between each of the warp threads, and hold 
them there with the left hand. Run the needle back through each 
bead, making sure that it goes through above the warp thread. Bring 
the needle and thread back under the warp threads and string ten 
more blue beads, repeating the process until we have twelve rows of 
blue beads strung on the loom. 

Now it is time to begin the letter U, in the word Unity. 

From now on, it will be necessary to watch the diagram very 
closely, so that we may string just the right number of beads of each 
color. The open squares in the diagram are the blue beads, the dots 
represent the white beads, and the crossed squares represent the red 
beads. In the first line that makes up the letter U, there are two blue 
beads at the bottom, then seven white ones, and then one blue one, at 
the top. It will now be easy for us to continue with the work alone. 

Remember that we make seven of the winged world designs, 
with the word Unity at each end. Remember that there are twelve 
rows of beads at each end, between the word Unity and the tip of 
the wing. Also remember that the background is blue, the letters and 
wings, white, and the circles between the wings, red. 

After the chain is finished and taken from the loom, we may string 
beads on the ends of the warp threads for fringe, tying a large knot 
at the end to keep them from slipping off. The fringe may be an inch 
and one half or two inches long. 

As all of the figures in Indian work are symbolical, that is, they 
= a hidden story, let us see what story our Unity bead chain has to 
tell us. 

The twelve rows of blue beads represent the twelve powers of 
the spiritual man. The word Unity stands for the God-Life that 
dwells in us; this is the same life that dwells in every living creature. 
The winged globe is the emblem used by the ancient Magis, who were 
supposed to be very wise; therefore we may think of it as a symbol of 
wisdom. ‘The globe or circle is a symbol of unending life, and the 
wings symbolize that power within us which is always lifting us up to 
do bigger and better things. 

The five rows of beads between the winged world figures, mean 
the five senses: seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, which 
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we must train to harmonize with the God-Life that dwells in us. The 
blue background upon which the figures are placed, represents the 
Truth, upon which our lives are built. The red beads represent life 
expression. The white beads show purity. 

Not even the Indians, who are very familiar with beadwork, 
could have made a more interesting bead chain than this, could they? 


Lesson 12, JUNE 18, 1922. 
THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAH.—II Kings 25:1-21. 


GoLDEN TExT—Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.—Galatians 6:7. 


It seems that the people of Jerusalem did not always remember to obey 
and to trust God as they should. They continued in their sins, even though 
the prophets had repeatedly warned them what the results of their sins would 
be. Finally a famine came, and one third of the people of the city are said 
to have died of starvation. The men became weak, and were in no con- 
dition to defend the city. The siege lasted, we read, for a year and a half. 
Zedekiah, the king, tried to flee from the city, but he could not escape. 
When he was captured, he was most cruelly punished. Jerusalem was 
destroyed, as a result of the disobedience of the people. There is no indi- 
vidual life, nor any country, or community, that sin will not ruin, sooner 
or later. The law is that as we sow we shall reap; and we cannot con- 
tinually go against God’s word, and expect to reap blessings. Always 
remember that our punishment does not come from God; it is the result of 
our own actions. 
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Questions for the Children to Answer 

What is sin? Any thought or act which does not measure up to the 
Christ standard. 

Who punishes us for our sins? We punish ourselves when we disobey 
God. 

Who forgives sin? God forgives us, and we must also forgive our- 
selves and one another. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssoN—J am obedient to the 
voice of Wisdom. 


Lesson 13, JUNE 25, 1922. 
REVIEW 

GoLDEN TEXxT—Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah.— 
Psalms 33:12. 

In the lessons of this quarter, we have the history of Judah under these 
kings: Asa, Joash, Uzziah, Hezekiah, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah. These 
lessons also tell us much about Isaiah and Jeremiah. Who were Isaiah and 
Jeremiah? What influence did the prophets have in Judah? What forms 
of worship, other than the worship of the true God, did the people follow ? 
What power had the heathen gods? Who were the good kings, and what 
did they do for their country? ‘Tell some of the lessons which we may get 
from Judah’s experiences. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEsson—/ will take heed to my 
ways. 


Lesson 1, JULy 2, 1922. 
(Third Quarter) 
EZEKIEL, THE WATCHMAN OF ISRAEL.—Ezekiel 2: 1—3:27. 
GoLDEN TEXT—Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; call ye 
upon him while he is near: . . . for he will abundanily pardon.—Isaiah 
55:6, 7. 

The speaker in our lesson today, is the Lord. He is commanding 
Ezekiel to go forth as his messenger. Ezekiel was so overcome by this 
command, that he fell upon his face on the ground, but the Lord bade him 
stand upon his feet and listen. Ezekiel needed the help of the Lord, to 
stand upon his feet, and we need the help of the Lord to sustain us. There 
are many people today who would make good messengers for God, but 
they are so overcome at the very thought, that they figuratively “fall 
upon the ground on their faces.”” The Lord told Ezekiel that he was 
to be perfectly fearless and not to be dismayed at the people’s looks. He 
was also to be patient and persistent. All of these are good points for us 
to remember, for when an opportunity comes for us to be God’s messengers, 
we must remember just what is required of us. The Lord told Ezekiel that 
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the people might choose to listen to him, or they might turn away from his 
teaching, but in any case, Ezekiel had done his duty by giving them the 
message. We have done our duty when we speak the word of God where 
it is most needed—if the other person or persons choose to hear and heed 
it, well and good; if others choose not to receive the Truth we offer, we at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that we tried, and that no true word 
once spoken is ever lost. If you should see some of your playmates in the 
street, and knew that a fire engine which they did not see was coming 
close upon them at a tremendous speed, you would not hesitate to shout a 
warning to them, would you? The Lord requires of us the same willingness 
and fearlessness in delivering his message of salvation to the people every- 
where. 
Questions for the Children to Answer 

If we are to watch and to warn others concerning their attitude toward 
God, what preparations must we make? We must first watch our own 
hearts, to see that they are right with God. 

Is there any one who does not have a spiritual message for the people? 
No; there is always an opportunity to speak for God. 

What are two requirements for a messenger of God? Willingness and 
fearlessness. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON—!/ am a messenger through 
which God delivers his word to the world. 


Lesson 2, JULY 9, 1922. 
DANIEL INTERPRETING NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 
—Daniel 2. 

GoLpEN TEXT—The kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever.—Reve- 
lation 11:15. 

At the time of the siege against Judah, among those taken captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar, was the boy Daniel, who was then probably twelve or 
fifteen years old. Daniel was trained to be a king’s officer. These officers 
were chosen because of their physical fitness and their bright minds. King 
Nebuchadnezzar had a dream, and upon awaking he found that he could 
not remember it. He called the wise men and asked that they tell him the 
dream and also what it meant. They could not do this, and the king 
worked himself into a rage, and threatened to kill them. They sought the 
assistance of Daniel, and Daniel set about helping them in what may have 
seemed to them a peculiar way. He asked them to pray for enlightenment! 
That very night the king’s vision and its meaning were revealed to Daniel. 
As soon as Daniel knew that his prayers were answered, he sang a song of 
praise. We should never pray without praising—prayer and praise go 
together. Daniel interpreted the king’s dream, which was a prediction of the 
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coming of the kingdom of Christ in our midst. By interpreting the dream, 
Daniel saved the lives of his friends. He would have failed if he had said, 
“How should I know anything about such a dream?” Or, “I can’t help 
you.” His success was the direct result of faith in God and faith in God’s 
answer to earnest prayer. There is no need in life that prayer cannot 
meet. 
Questions for the Children to Answer 

Tell what good points you find about Daniel. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssOoN—!/ give thanks that my 
prayers are answered, according to my faith. 


LESSONS FOR_» 
YOUNG STUDENTS 
 IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN. 


UNSELFISHNESS 


Unselfishness is the first lesson that we are given, when we begin 
to study how to be Truth boys and Truth girls, or real boosters. We 
cannot be real Boosters, unless we are unselfish. ‘We cannot boost 
just for ourselves. If we should try to do that, we should soon find that 
there is nothing to boost, because selfishness cannot be found in Truth. 

The real Booster is always glad to have others succeed in what 
they undertake. He is glad to see his playmate have nice things. He 
is glad to have his classmate make good grades in his daily school 
work and in his examinations, and in all kinds of contests. If h: | 
not glad in his friends’ success, he is not a Booster. 

Sometimes a Booster forgets these things, and writes us, asking us 
to pray for him, that he may win over all others in school or in contests. 
Sometimes a number of Boosters will ask us to pray for them in the 
same contest, each one asking that he may win the prize. You know 
that it would not be possible for more than one to succeed in such a 
contest. z 

Of course, we cannot pray for any one to win over others. That 
would be to pray selfishly, and God’s loving Spirit cannot listen to 
selfish prayer, because God loves one boy or girl as much as he loves 
another boy or girl, and every boy and every girl wishes to succeed. 
To ask God’s help to win over others, would be like saying to our 
mothers: 
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“Mother, Sister and I are both hungry. But won’t you please give 
me more to eat than you give her, even though she is as hungry as I>” 
No boy would ask his mother to be so partial to him; and if he 
did, his mother would not do what he asked. 

God does not want any one of us to win over the others. He 
wants each one of us to do the best that we can. He wants us to 
have as much of his wisdom as we can use. He wants us to study and 
to trust his mind in us, that we may win good grades through knowl- 
edge. And he wants all of our classmates to do the same. 

When we go into contests, we must trust the wisdom of God in 
us to think and to speak in us. Then we shall succeed very beautifully, 
for we shall know and say the very things which God wants us to know 
and to say. 

Examination days are coming, God wants you to ask him for 
help, but not for help to do better than others. He wants you to ask 
him for help to do the very best that you can. 

If you will pray The Prayer of Faith every day, for help in 
your lessons, you will make such good grades that you may not have 
to take examinations. Many of our Boosters are using this prayer, 
and are being made successful by doing so, as you will see by reading 
the Booster letters. The persons who prepare Wee Wisdom for you, 
are always made very happy by reading these letters, for they show 
that our Truth boys and Truth girls are real Truth students, learning 
how to trust God for their good. You will notice, in reading the letters, 
that many of our Boosters use the prayer for others. That is why 
they are real Boosters. They use Truth for others, in the same way 
that they use it for themselves. 

Use The Prayer of Faith whenever you need help, and God 
will hear you. “God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 

Do not pray that you may succeed above others; pray that you 
may do your best. Our prayer says: 

“T now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 

Those two lines mean the very same thing that Jesus meant when 
he told us that we must do to others what we would like to have others 
do to us. 

God will help us all, if we ask him unselfishly. His mind knows 
all that is in our books, and his mind will give the knowledge to our 
minds. This is the way we all learn. The wisest men and women in 
the world, learn from the mind of God, the same as Boosters do. He 
never refuses any one, but gives, and gives, and gives, as we ask. 
Through his mind, we may become very wise, and one of the wisest 
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things that has ever been learned, is given in the first line of our un- 
selfish prayer : 
“God is my help in every need.” 


BUSY SUNBEAMS 
FRANCES W. FouLkKs 


One thing that a Busy Sunbeam wants, is to know how to do 
everything; another thing that a Busy Sunbeam wants, is to know how 
to do everything well. Am I not right? I hear many voices saying 
yes; I do not hear a single no! For you see, you are all like the sun- 
beams for which you were named. Did you ever see a sunbeam which 
did not do its work well? Just watch the darkness go when a sun- 
beam comes along. There is nothing but light. And light is seeing 
and knowing, and as we are all sunbeams, we are all doing things and 
doing them well. 

This month, I am going to teach you several little stitches that a 
good seamstress always knows how to make, and that you will find 
_— for, many times as the days go by, and as you grow to be bigger 
girls. 

First, there is hemstitching, which you can use many times to finish 
towels, collars and cuffs, handkerchiefs, and all kinds of hems. A bit 
of this hand work will be all the decoration you will need on many 
pieces which you may wish to make. Right now we will use it on the 
hem of a petticoat for Dolly Dear, or for your own self. 
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Cut the cloth the width that you need for a skirt and long enough 
to allow for a nice hem. Be sure to cut the cloth straight, especially at 
the bottom. This will be easier to do if you pull out a thread or two 
right where you measured off the length, and before cutting it. Then 
cut by this pulled thread. Turn down about a fourth of an inch all 
around, to turn under; then fold at one end of the cloth, just where the 
hem would be turned. At the top of this hem, pull another thread all 
around; then pull out five or six more threads. Now you are ready to 
sew up the skirt and baste the hem. Baste it so that the place where 
you pulled the threads, shows all around above the hem. 


Now we are ready for the next step. Get your needle, some 
thread, and a thimble. Number 50 thread will be strong enough, and 
do not use too long a thread—just about half a yard long, for it will 
knot and twist, if it is longer. Make as small a knot in the end of the 
thread as you can, and tuck the knot away under the hem. Start any 
place that you want to, but hold the hem up, and work toward the left. 
Then take a stitch from under the folded down hem, near the edge. 
I do not mean to work from the right side of the skirt, for we do all of 
this work from the wrong side. Now pass the needle under about six 
of those threads which were left when you pulled the others out. Then 
put the needle back of these threads that you just used, on the right 
side of them, and take a tiny stitch through all three layers of the cloth 
above. 


Look at diagram no. |, and see how tightly these little clusters of 
thread are drawn together. Now pass the needle under six or seven 
more threads to the left, then through the cloth, like you did before, 
and you have another stitch. Isn’t that fine! Now you can work all 
around, the same way. The double hemstitching, like diagram no. 2, 
is made just like the other, except that it is hemstitched on the other 
side also. 


Now we will learn how to featherstitch. This is very nice to use 
all around the top of a hem, and on neck and sleeves, and sometimes 
on tucks of a dress, or to finish a petticoat around the bottom and on 
the neck and armholes. For this work, you will need a rather heavy 
hard twisted embroidery cotton. You can use a longer thread for this 
than you used for the hemstitching. 

Make a knot; tuck it away under the hem, and bring the needle 
through to the right side. If you will look at diagram no. 3, you will 
see how this stitch is made, better than I can tell you. Do you see how 
the thread lies under the needle? Well, you always hold this thread 
down with the left thumb, while you make the little stitch above it, 
first on the right side, pulling it up close, then on the left side. This is 
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Diagram no. /. 


Diagram no. 3. 


Diagram no. 4 
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very easy, and works up rapidly, when you “catch on,” as we say in 
games. 

Then there is the double featherstitch, like diagram no. 4, which 
is made, as you see, by taking two stitches on one side and then two 
on the other side. ‘This featherstitching is very pretty in colors on 
white goods, and white on colored goods. Choose for yourself! 

You will surely be glad that you know these stitches, some day 
when Mother needs a little help in making the many pretty things that 
a girl is always wanting and needing. So learn them well, and practice 
them until you can make them perfectly. Dolly Dear will not mind if 
they are alittle uneven on her clothes, while you are learning, will she? 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


[Boosters who wish to help other Boosters, can do so by saying 
this prayer for them. ] 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth, that is in me. - 


God is my health, I cut be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no fear, 


Since God and Love and Truth are here. 
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ENIGMA 


My whole has 16 letters numbered from | to 16. When you 
have put the letters in the order indicated, you will have a Bible 
quotation. 

My |, 4, 10, 15 means not taken. 

My 3, 6, 12, 13 is a face covering for women. 

My 5, 11, 12, 13 is used to fasten boards together. 

My 16, 2, 15 means not cold. 

My |, 2, 7, 8, 9 is what Shakespeare’s Romeo is. 

My I, 12, 10, 14 is what one of the Booster colors represents. 


BIBLICAL EQUATIONS 


The first letter plus that which is used to control water power 
equals the most ancient man. 
_ The plant from which a common sweet is made equals an oft 
spoken of son in the Old Testament. 
The entrance to a home plus the legal term for any law action 
equals the woman whom Peter raised from the dead. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


Puzzle in Cipher. 
Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently! Let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here! . 


Bible Riddles. 
1. Moses, because Pharaoh made a ruler of him. 


2. Joan of Arc was Maid of Orleans, and Noah’s ark was made 


of wood. 
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JUNE DAY THOUGHTS 


We were all sitting in the shade together—the white kitten and 
I were inclined to doze, and Son was reading. 

“Say, Mother! There surely are a lot of wonderful things, these 
days!” 

“Just what things, Sonny?” 

“Well, I was thinking about the radio. I think it’s the most 
wonderful of all. The telephone was fine; but the wireless—it’s 
great!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but I know something greater.” 

““What >’? My son sat up straight in astonishment. 

“Thoughts,” I replied. 

For a moment there was silence, save for the purring of the 
kitten. Then: 

“Oh! yes, of course,” said the boy. 

““But why the ‘of course,’ Son?” 

“Well, because thoughts are sort of like the sun’s coming up. 
They’ re wonderful, but they have always been that way. 

“The coming up of the sun, and thoughts are not at all the same, 
sonny boy. The sun comes up whether we will it or not; we have 
no choice in the matter. But with thoughts, it is different. They are 
the most powerful things in the world, and it depends upon us whether 
we use the right kind or the wrong Most people learn more or less 
about the radio, before trying to operate it; but every one uses thoughts 
whether or not he is familiar with the power of thoughts. Would it be 
entirely safe for a person knowing nothing about the subject of electrical 
currents, to attempt to set up and operate a radio station?” 

“T should say not, Mother. Why, all sorts of accidents would be 
liable to happen.” 

“Then stop and think a minute, Son. Thoughts are the greatest 
force i in the world.” 

“Greater than electricity >” 
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“Far greater. Don’t you think it would be well to learn the law 
about thoughts, and to be sure to apply it when using them?” 

“Mother, maybe that is the reason some things happen which 
don’t seem right. It’s just that people haven’t learned how to use 
thoughts, or are careless.” 

““That is exactly the reason. If all people learned that good, 
true thoughts make good, true lives, and if they never allowed any 
other kind of thoughts to enter their minds, wouldn’t it be fine>”’ 

““By means of the radio, we can hear voices many miles away, 
or send messages. But with our minds, by means of thoughts, we can 
send health, joy, prosperity, and love, without a single spoken word. 
Which do you believe is the greater?” 

Again the purring of the white kitten was the only sound, for a 
few minutes. 

“Well, Mother, I guess you are right. But oh! boy! folks 
should be careful what kind of thoughts they go sending around. The 
wrong kind is liable to mess things up some.” 

“*That is just why, boy of mine, that we so often say: ‘Only good 
thoughts can enter my mind.’ ” 


And then the white kitten got up and stretched, and I knew that 
she thought it was time for lunch. 


SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Thy father watches his sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 

The large stars are the sheep; 

The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 

And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


—From the German. 
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THREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


. Lovely Aunt Joy comes to 
WEE WISDOM S WAY visit her brother’s family, and 
Myrtle Fillmore what she finds! Mother sick 
in bed all the time; Ned walk- 
ing on crutches; everybody in the family disturbed and unhappy, though 
the doctor and the minister are regular visitors. All seem satisfied with 
their lives, though nothing “‘goes right.” 
Baby Grace delights in Aunt Joy’s stories, and interesting lessons about 
the flowers, and many other things. From dear Aunt Joy she learns 
why she needn’t be afraid in the dark; and through these two wise 
ones—Aunt Joy, the teacher, and Baby Grace, the apt pupil—the 
whole family and neighborhood are brought into the knowledge of 
Truth, which makes everybody well and happy. A most interesting 
book for children of any age, and also for the grown-ups. Cloth binding, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


The little readers, of course, like 


WEE WISDOM some of their heroes better than they 
PICTURE BOOK do others. What child wouldn't 


rather have the friendship of Bug- 
A-Boo-Bill than that of the nicest storybook boy or girl! Well, when 
we grown folks made up this Wee Wisdom Picture Book, we chose all 
your old-time friends in pictures, poems, and stories, which were in 
Wee Wisdom during 1920. 
There is an Indian story, there is a Valentine story, there is a story about 
“What Puck Told Peter.’’ Then there are many poems with just the 
swing that pleases the children. Besides, there are more than sixty 
pictures, drawn by our artist. The cover picture is that of a little boy 
on horseback, riding with all his might. Same size book as ‘““Wee 
Wisdom’s Way.” Price, $1.00. 


Two little old-fashioned maidens live a 
TREASURE BOX fairy-story life on the sandy shore. 
Imelda Octavia Shanklin Great treasures have been promised to 
them by a wonderful fairy queen, if 
they will do certain small tasks regularly each day. One of the sisters 
is willing to earn her reward; but the other likes to flit about idly like 
the butterfly. The way the story turns out, is what you are looking 
for all the time that you are reading this enchanting tale. 
All girls are more than pleased with ““Treasure Box;” and boys with 
a lively imagination like it, too. 
Several quaint pictures, and a pretty blue and gold cover, make this 
book very attractive. The price is 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Tenth and Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Days in June time, when the brook 
Coaxes—with its clear, cool look. 


Mornings—barefoot in the dew— 


Bird songs floating down to you. 


Roses, sweetest just at noon; 
Round them. lazy bees that “zoon. 
Evenings. at the wood thrush call, 


June time seems the best of all. 
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The day's a hill 
To climb with joy. 
It's time to start, 


My girl and boy! 


NOON 
with joy 
And_ reached 
the erest; 
In thankfulness, 
We pause to 
rest. 


| Our journeys done, 

12 And everywhere 
We found God's lov- 


ing, 
Watchful care. 
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